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heads, and each head with a thousand mouths, and each
mouth with unnumbered tongues, all eloquent in praise. In
making votive offerings, a, first separate gifts must be brought,
such as flowers, incense and music. What cannot be given in
kind, may be offered up in imagination, and gradually added
to, until the whole Universe is ready to be laid at the divine feet
" as a gift tendered by the mightiest of kings, its possessor."

The hands of the worshipper are joined in a gesture called
mandala (globe), which is the regular symbol of the Universe.
The hands are turned palms upwards, with the little fingers
crossed. The tip of the right thumb touches the left little finger,
the right index finger touches the left middle finger, tod vice
versa. These four pairs make the four points of the Compass, or
quarters. The fifth pair, the fourth fingers, sticks up in the
middle and represents Mount Meru, the central axis, which is
itself the path of Exaltation, of ascent from the partial and
limited to the integral and infinite.

The passage* from small tangible offerings to undefined
imaginary ones, is intended to evoke the idea of non-duality,
of the basic unity of everything, which lies behind all the
Tibetan metaphysic. An analogous idea can be read into the
sacramental sentence taken from the Christian liturgy of St.
John Chrysostom: " Thy own of Thine own to Thee we offer*
in all and for all."

The office consisted of psalms, some sung to a marked chant,
others merely droned in a low voice, diversified with sym-
phonies rendered by the orchestra. The oboe-players, who
held the main tune, blew their reeds before starting, with a
familiar quack-quack that carried the mind back to the timing-
in of the London Philharmonic, or any other of our orchestras.
Some of the chants were metrical and supported by drum alone;
with others, handbells were rung. A precentor with a deep
bass voice led the service, giving the signal with his cymbals to
start or end each section. He had a peculiar way of indicating
the final cadences, letting his voice sink in a long chromatic
glissando into the depths of the bass, not unlike bagpipes from
which the air is being emptied. Every ten minutes or so there
was an interval, when everyone could relax and look about
him; during actual prayers in the strictest Tibetan monasteries,
inattention is apt to be summarily dealt with by a censor, who
surveys the congregation from a point of vantage, his leather